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to-day as have Helen, Dido, Guinevere,
to mention only her most famous rivals.
And the stories of the Red Branch, which
are her Iliady are to-day as powerful an in-
fluence in Irish letters as the Arthurian
Legend has been in English.

An Irish drama has been born. It has
not developed exactly as Yeats planned it,
for Dublin has not been made folk-minded
and for the most part the plays it has
looked upon at the Abbey have not been
poetical plays based on the national leg-
ends. Yeats and Moore's Diarmuid and
Crania, JE's Deirdre, Synge's Deirdre, and
a few small poetical pieces by Daniel
Corkery and Austin Clarke are about all
the poetical drama, or drama based on
national legend, that the Abbey has seen,
except the poetical plays of Yeats's own
making. Yeats's program of legend and
poetry for the drama was too narrow for a
living theatre in these days. Synge's
peasant plays and O'Casey's plays of the
Dublin slum-dweller have been the nota-
ble work of this theatre, with many imita-
tions of Synge, and so far no successful
ones of O'Casey. Synge's plays, how-